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OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, APRIL 1959 


(For details see pp. 5-6) 


e Bank debits in Oregon during April again 
scored a significant vear-to-vyear gain in rising 16.4 
per cent above the level of April 1958. Except for 
the Pendleton area, all parts of the state shared in 
the upward trend. Four areas showed year-to-year 
gains of more than 25 per cent. 

e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing April advanced 5 per cent above April 1958 
levels. Lumber and wood-products manufacturing, 
the “other manufacturing” sector, and contract con- 
struction each showed gains of 10 per cent or more. 
All other sectors also advanced above their levels 
of April 1958. Relative to March 1959, total state 
employment rose 2 per cent. 


@ Index of man hours in manufacturing (1951 = 
100) rose to 87.4 in April. This reflected a rise of 
16 per cent above the April 1958 standing of 75.2. 
The index for March 1959 was 83.3. 


@ Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacifi. Northwest in April was 5.5 per cent 
above average weekly production in April 1958. 
The current production was also slightly above the 
levels of March 1959. New orders fell less than 1 
per cent below year-earlier levels, but were 9.6 
per cent above the average of March 1959. At the 
end of April 1959, unfilled orders were 16.8 per cent 
above last year, the lumber inventory 19 per cent 
below the levels of April 1958. 

@ The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during April shows a drop of 38.8 per cent 
below April 1958. This decline was due primarily 
to the inclusion of a permit for a $21,000,000 shop- 
ping center in Portland in April 1958. Outside of 
Portland, the value of building permits in April 
was 22.7 per cent above April 1958. 


e Construction contracts awarded in Oregon 
during March 1959 were 14 per cent above the 
value of those awarded ir Marcu 1958. Sharply 
higher expenditures for residential construction 
(48 per cent above March 1958 figures), sparked 
the advance of the total construction series. Public 
works and utilities expenditures also contributed to 
the year-to-year gains, but nonresidential construc- 
tion lagged behind year-earlier levels. For the first 
three months of 1959, Oregon’s total value of build- 
ing contracts, exclusive of public works and util- 
ities, was 27 per cent above the value of the 
comparable period of 1958. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), rose 7 per cent in March 1959 
relative to March 1958. Cumulative totals for the 
first three months of 1959 showed a rise of 6 per 
cent above the comparable period of 1958. 

e Business failures in Oregon during April to- 
taled 29 and involved liabilities of $497,000. This 
represented a decline from the April 1958 figures 
of 41 failures and $698,000 in liabilities. 
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federal and State Measures for 


Financial Aid to Small Business 
By EDWARD W. REED 


Professor of Finance, University of Oregon 


The financing of small business has long been a problem in 
America. Large and long-established businesses are generally able 
to obtain equity capital and long-term funds from the sale of stocks 
and bonds through organized capital markets. Small firms have, 
however, had difliculty in obtaining funds through the capital mar- 
kets. and, if they are able to do so, the cost is almost prohibitive. 
A study made by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System early in 1958 indicates that adequate credit is available to 
small business from banks and private sources: but recent testi- 
mony in Congress regarding the financing of small business points 
to the inadequacy of facilities for providing long-term loans and 
equity capital. j 

This problem has been partially met over the vears by focal in- 
dustrial foundations and in more recent years by state development 
credit corporations. Congress has struggled with the problem for 
the past several years, and during the last session enacted legislation 
designed to promote and encourage the long-term financing of 
small business. This legislation had three phases. (1) The Small 
Business Administration was made a permanent agency with in- 
creased lending power and a reduction in the maximum interest 
rate it mav charge borrowers (the Small Business Administration 
was established as a temporary agency in 1953 for the purpose of 
making short and intermediate loans to small business). (2) The 
tax obligations of small firms were lightened. And (3) the Small 
Business Investment Act was enacted to make funds available to 
specialized investment companies. In this article we are concerned 
primarily with the latter legislation. 

The Small Business Investment Act is unique in that greater 
emphasis has been placed upon private enterprise and local initia- 
tive than on direct government aid. The act is designed to augment 
ownership capital indirectly by providing for Federal along with 
private funds to investment companies, which in turn will invest 
in and make loans to small businesses. It is hoped that this legisla- 
tion will result in the organization of small-business investment 
companies, which will attract large amounts of private capital and 
channel them into the small businesses throughout the country 
which have need for additional capital. 

Small-business investment companies may be organized under 
the general incorporation laws of the various states. If, however, 
the Small Business Administration determines that such companies 
cannot be chartered under state law and operate in accordance with 
the purposes of the act, they may be chartered by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration under Federal law. However, they must be 
chartered under state law after June 30. 1961, when the chartering 
authority of the Small Business Administration will terminate. 
By that time states will have had an opportunity to provide for the 
formation of such small-business investment companies and_ the 
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chartering function by the Small Business Administration 
will therefore be unnecessary. Termination of chartering 
authority by this agency will have no effect upon the con- 
tinuing activities of any of the small-business investment 
companies previously chartered. 

A minimum of ten stockholders may organize a small- 
business investment company under Federal law. These 
stockholders may be individuals. partnerships, corpora- 
Lions. insurance companies. and financial institutions, in- 
cluding banks insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Insured banks, however, may not hold shares 
in such companies and in amount aggregating more than 
one per cent of their capital and surplus. There is no re- 
quirement regarding the minimum or maximum amount of 
stock that a stockholder must or can hold. Theoretically, 
one stockho!der could supply virtually the entire amount 
required to start a small-business investment company. A 
bank. for example, with a capital and surplus of $15 million 
could organize such a company as a subsidiary: in fact, 
this has already been done. 

A small-business investment company must have a paid- 
in capital of at least $300,000 before commencing busi- 
ness. At least half of this must be provided by the stock- 
holders; the remaining 50 per cent may be invested by the 
Small Business Administration in the form of subordinated 
debentures. Subordinated debentures are evidences of 
long-term debt which rank ahead of common stock but 
behind other indebtedness in case of liquidation. The 
$150.000 secured from the Small Business Administration 
cannot exceed a term of twenty years and will carry an 
interest rate of 5 per cent. In addition to the $150,000 pro- 
vided by the Small Business Administration as a part of 
the original capital, an investment company may borrow 
an amount equal to 50 per cent of the paid-in capital and 
surplus from the same source. This loan will also carry an 
interest rate of 5 per cent and will have a maturity of 
twenty years. Thus it is possible for the stockholders to 
derive $300.000 from the SBA in the formation of a small- 
business investment company with assets of $450,000. 
Small-business investment companies will also be able to 
borrow from private sources and will probably borrow 
up to $4 for every $1 of capital and surplus. The $150,000 
loan from the SBA is authorized to encourage the forma- 
tion and growth of small-business investment companies 
until they have been able to build up sufficient capital of 
their own. 

Small-business investment companies will be, it is hoped, 
of assistance to small business by making long-term loans 
and by purchasing convertible debentures. Loans can be 
made to both incorporated and unincorporated small busi- 
ness concerns which have need for funds for sound financ- 
ing. growth, modernization, and expansion. Loans may 
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be made directly or in cooperation with other lending in- 
stitutions on an immediate or deferred basis. Loans are 
limited to a maturity of twenty years unless an extended 
maturity, not exceeding ten years, “will aid in the orderly 
liquidation of such loans.” The rate of interest charged 
by the company on loans will be established by the com- 
pany, but cannot exceed the limit set by the usury law of 
the state in which it is incorporated. If there is no legal 
limit. a limit will be established by the SBA. 

Small-business investment companies may make capital 
available to small business by the purchase of convertible 
debentures. These debentures will bear a rate of interest 
established in the same manner as are loans. Debentures 
may be callable on any interest payment date upon three 
months’ notice at par plus accrued interest. They may be 
convertible at the option of the company or a holder in due 
course into the stock of the small business concern. Before 
providing capital in this manner, the small-business invest- 
ment company may require a «.nélJl business concern to 
refinance any or all of its outstanding indebtedness so that 
the investment company will be only holder of debt. The 
small business concern must also agree not to incur further 
indebtedness without the approval of the small-business 
investment company and to give the company an opportu- 
nity to finance such additional indebtedness. A business 
concern securing capital from a small-business investment 
company in this manner is required to become a stock- 
holder in the investment company in an amount equal to 
not less than 2 nor more than 5 per cent of the capital pro- 
vided. The amount that a small-business investment com- 
pany may lend to any one small business concern is limited 
to 20 per cent of its combined capital and surplus, unless 
otherwise approved by the Small Business Investment Di- 
vision of the Small Business Administration. 

The Small Business Investment Act created a fund of 
$250 million to be made available to small-business invest- 
ment companies. These funds will have to be repaid in 
time. This amount of money will act as a revolving fund to 
he made available to other investment companies as it is 
repaid. There has been widespread public interest in this 
new legislation, and a number of individuals, banks, and 
other financial institutions have applied for charters to 
establish small-business investment companies. Nineteen 
of these applicants have been asked to proceed with their 
organization even though licenses have not been completely 
approved. Two licenses have been issued. The companies 
that have already received a license are the First Minne- 
apolis Investment Company. and the Citizens and Southern 
Small Business Investment Company of Atlanta, which 
is an affiliate of the Citizens and Southern National Bank. 
Though there has been some interest expressed in Oregon, 
no investment companies have been chartered. Most of 
the interest has been in Portland, where two groups are 
seriously considering the formation of a company. 

In addition to the funds that are made available to small- 
business investment companies, Federal funds are also 
available for a specific purpose to state and local develop- 
ment companies that are already in operation. The Small 
Business Administration is authorized to make loans to 
state and local development companies for plant construc- 
tion, conversion, or expansion, including the acquisition 
of land. These loans may be made directly or in coopera- 
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tion with banks or other lending institutions through agree- 
ments to participate on an immediate or deferred basis. 
Such loans are designed to assist an identifiable small 
business concern and are limited to $250,000 for each 
identifiable small business, such as one cannery or one 
foundry. These loans are made for a period of ten years 
plus such additional period as is estimated may be re- 
quired to complete construction, conversion, or expansion. 
However, this period may be extended for an additional 
period not to exceed ten years if such renewal or extension 
will aid in an orderly liquidation. In agreements to par- 
ticipate in loans on a deferred basis the Small Business 
Administration’s participation is limited to 90 per cent 
of the balance of the loan outstanding at the time of dis- 
bursement. The authority to make such loans to local de- 
velopment companies expires June 30, 1961. There are at 
the present time seventeen local development companies 
in Oregon which could take advantage of this provision 
of the Small Business Investment Company Act. 

The Small Business Administration is also authorized 
to make loans to state development companies exclusively. 
The funds that may be advanced to state development com- 
panies will be made in exchange for obligations of such 
companies, and the amount available is limited to an 
amount equal to the amount borrowed by it from all other 
sources. These loans will be made for a period of twenty 
years at 5 per cent interest and the funds may be used for 
any acceptable purpose. 

During the recent session of the Oregon Legislature a 
law was enacted which permits the formation of state de- 
velopment credit corporations, which when organized will 
he eligible to take advantage of some of the provisions of 
the Small Business Investment Company Act. The objec- 
tive of the Oregon act is to promote the industrial, agri- 
cultural, and recreational development of the state. A cor- 
poration organized under this statute will have the au- 
thority to borrow money from various sources, including 
individuals, financial institutions, and the Federal gov- 
ernment and to lend funds and purchase shares in business 
and industrial corporations in need of financial assistance. 
It will also have the power to hold, lease, and transfer 
property. Such a corporation may be organized by nine 
persons for a capital of not less than $25,000. In addition 
to the stockholders, provision is made for membership in 
the corporation. Members of the corporation may consist 
of such financial institutions as commercial banks, trust 
companies, savings and loan associations, mutual savings 
banks, insurance companies. and union health and welfare 
funds. These members will have no voting rights, but may 
lend funds to the state development credit corporation. 
Banks, trust companies, savings and loan associations, and 
insurance companies may lend an amount equal to 3 per 
cent of their capital and surplus to the credit corporation: 
mutual savings banks may lend 3 per cent of their guaran- 
tee fund; and union health and welfare funds may lend 
up to 3 per cent of their funds. Those members who agree 
to lend to the corporation will be called upon to lend when 
the needs arise and the call will be prorated among the 
members on the same proportion that the maximum lend- 
ing limit bears to the aggregate maximum lending limit of 
all members. The credit corporation is required to set 
aside 10 per cent of its net earnings in a surplus account 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


@ Dean R. W. Lindholm of the School of Business Admin- 
istration met with a number of Portland business leaders 
May 15 to discuss new developments at the school. One of the 
topics discussed was the new undergraduate curriculum 
which will go into effect this fall. This curriculum is the re- 
sult of a thorough revision, incorporating the best of new 
ideas about what schools of business should emphasize in 
their curricula. Summary copies of this new program may be 
obtained from the School of Business Administration, 


e@ Final arrangements are being completed for the second 
annual Executive Development Program, to be held on the 
University campus June 14-July 3. 

@ The Bureau of Business Research is distributing two new 
publications: The Problem of the Uninsured Motorist in 
Oregon by Raymond C. Rauch, and Electric Utility Non-user 
Benefits from Oregon Highways by H. T. Koplin and D. A. 
Watson. Each is priced at $1.00 per copy. 


@ The Forest Industries Management Center of the School 
of Business Administration will hold a conference June 17 
at which a number of authorities will discuss various man- 
agement problems. The conference will convene at 9:00 a.m., 
138 Commonwealth Hall, and adjourn at 4:15 p.m. There is 
no registration fee; however, reservations for lunch ($3.00) 
should be made with Professor N. E. Taylor, Director, Forest 
Industries Management Center. 


@ The American Society of Traffic and Transportation has 
invited Professor Charles F. Ziebarth to become a founder 
member in recognition for services rendered the profession. 


@ Delta Nu Alpha, national professional transportation fra- 
ternity, held a joint dinner meeting with the Eugene Traffic 
Club May 21. The speaker was Mr. P. M. Chaimov, manager 
of specialized operations, Southern Pacific Co. His topic was 
“This is Piggy-Back.” 











each year until this surplus amounts to one-half of its 
stated capital for losses and contingencies. State develop- 
ment credit corporations organized under this act are 
exempt from the corporation franchise tax and the state 
income tax. 

The act permits the State Bond Commission to invest 
“moneys” from the various funds under its jurisdiction 
in the bonds of state development credit corporations. How- 
ever, not more than 3 per cent of each fund may be in- 
vested. State development credit corporations will be 
examined by the Division of Audits of the Office of the 
Secretary of State. 

The act states that the Department of Planning and De- 
velopment “shall encourage and promote the formation 
of state development credit corporations where it deter- 
mines that their formation is in the public interest.” The 
department may also consult with, advise, and give techni- 
cal assistance to persons interested in organizing such 
credit corporations. 

Whether or not the program will be successful will de- 
pend on many factors. Basically, the success will depend 
upon the enthusiasm expressed on the local level for such 
a program, and the provision of a portion of the capital 
required. It seems that a certain amount of “civic pride 
and responsibility” will be necessary for the operation 
and success of a small-business investment company. In 
addition to this very important factor is the level of man- 
agement of the small-business investment companies. It 
will be management at the local level that will evaluate the 
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requests for financial aid and extend credit and equity 
capital rather than just another agency located in Wash- 
ington. 

In Oregon a small-business investment company could 
be formed under the general incorporation laws of the 
state. The recently enacted legislation permitting the for- 
mation of a state credit corporation was not absolutely 
necessary; however, there are certain advantages in this 
legislation. In the first place, the legislation places the State 
Legislature and the Governor on record that they recognize 
the long-term financing problems of small business and are 
hopeful that someone will do something about it. Second. 
the legislation permits certain financial institutions which 
will serve as a source of funds and possibly very valuable 
advice to take part in a program that has as its objective 
the industrial, agricultural, and recreational development 
of the state. Third, the legislation also permits the State 
Bond Commission to invest a portion of its funds in a pro- 
gram designed to help small business. Fourth, the legisla- 
tion creates an organization that can take advantage of 
that portion of the Federal law which permits a state credit 
corporation to borrow from the Small Investment Division 
of the Small Business Administration an amount equal 
to all of its other borrowings. Finally, the state legislation 
permitting the creation of state credit corporations opens 
up more avenues for funds than is found in the creation of 
a small business investment company. 

Both the Federal legislation and the state act offer a tool 
to private investors to earn a return on their funds as well 
as to help small business; then programs should eventu- 
ally result in increased incomes and profits, the basic in- 
gredients of a higher standard of living. It is certainly a 
new frontier in small-business financing. 





Lane County Revenues from 
Commercial Forest Lands 


By M. HABIH MARTINI 


Research Assistant, Bureau of Business Research, University of Oregon 


This short study estimates and compares the resources 
of the Lane County government from the three main types 
of its forest lands classified by tvpe of ownership: National 
Forest, Bureau of Land Management. and private. 

In the course of collecting the information for the study, 
several limitations developed which partly impair its use- 
fulness. Although it would not be impossible to overcome 
these limitations, to do so would have considerably de- 
layed the presentation of the results already achieved. 

It was decided to present these results, rough and inade- 


quate as they are, as a start for a consideration of the 
problem, leaving the door open for further development 
and refinement. The limitations may be summarized as 
follows: 


(1) Data available for one type of forest-land owner- 
ship for a certain vear were not available for another for 
the same year. This is especially true of revenue figures. 
The only estimate that could be obtained, with the expendi- 
ture of reasonable time and effort, for the taxes on pri- 
vately-owned forests was for one year, 1958-59, while 
similar data of the Bureau of Land Management and of 
the National Forests were available only for earlier years. 


(2) Some sources provided figures for the calendar 
vear, while others had figures for the fiscal year. 


These limitations on the comparability of the data apply 
to Table 1, in which are shown the forest area, the volume 
of timber cut, and the amount of timber standing, classi- 
fied according to the type of forest ownership. For example, 
the figures for the area of forest lands in private owner- 
ship and the area in the National Forests are those of the 
1956 inventory, while the figures for Bureau of Land Man- 
agement forests are for the fiscal year 1957-58. The same 
applies to the figures for the volume of standing timber 
and cut timber. 

Similarly, the county revenues from the three types of 
forest lands, shown in Table 2, are for different years. 
Furthermore, while the tax figure is an estimate for 1958- 
59, the figures representing the county’s shares of the 
proceeds of the National Forests and Bureau of Land 
Management forests are amounts actually paid to the 
county treasury for ihe fiscal year 1957-58. 

However, the situation is not as bad as it seems at first. 
since the figures for area, volume cut, and volume standing 
have been relatively stable during the last few years for 
the three types of forests. Probably one important excep- 
tion is the estimate of the taxes on privately owned forest 
lands for 1958-59 (Table 2. line 1), since it was computed 
by applying the new tax rates, which are higher than those 
in effect for the previous years. 

Forgetting for a moment the problems of comparability, 
let us consider the data we have in Tables |] and 2, assum- 
ing they are for a typical recent year. 

The private sector has about 38 per cent of the county’s 
commercial forest land area and 15 per cent of the standing 
limber, and accounts for 49 per cent of the volume cut. 
Its contribution to the county’s forest revenues is 23 per 
cent of the total. 

The public sector has 62 per cent of the area, 85 per 
cent of the standing timber, and yields 51 per cent of the 


TABLE 1. FOREST LANDS AREA, VOLUME OF STANDING TIMBER AND TIMBER CUT IN LANE COUNTY, CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 





co —Aree—————_- 


1,000s Per Cent 
Type of Ownership of Acres of Total 
Total acted cdiectl aitales i ome j 2,401 100.0 
Privately owned . _ a ee 9031 37.6 
National Forests . ae 1956 1.2094 50.4 
Bureau of Land Management 1957-58 2893 12.0 


Year 


* Board feet in Scribner Rule. 


¢ Source: Forest Survey Report No. 131, Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, U. 


1957. 
$ Source: Bureau of Land Management, Eugene, Ore. 
§ Source: Estimate, Lane County Assessor's Ollice, Eugene, Ore. 


1957-58 


c—-- Volume of Standing Timber ——~ 
Millions 
of Board 


cr Volume of Timber Cut— 
Millions 
of Board 


— 


Per Cent 

Year Feet* of Total Year Feet* of Total 
83.759 100.0 ; 1,029 100.0 

1957 12,500§ 15.0 1957 5008 48.6 

1956 OL,17 4 76.6 1957 $534 44.0 

7 ,085$ 8.4 1957-58 763 7.4 


Per Cent 


5S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Portland, Ore., Dec. 


§ Source: Division of Forest Economic Research, Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Portland, 


Ore. 
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TABLE 2. REVENUE OF THE LANE COUNTY GOVERNMENT. FROM TAXES ON PRIVATELY OWNED FOREST LAND AND SHARES OF THE PROCEEDS OF 
THE NATIONAL FORESTS AND THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT FORESTS 








Revenue in Dollars ae 
Per Million Per Million 
Board Feet Board Feet 

Standing Timber Cut 


rc Revenue 





alii er 
Per Thousand 
Acres of 
Forest Land 


Thousands Per Cent 
of Dollars of Total 
$4,942 100 
1,139* 23 
1,839+ 37 


Source Year 
Total .... - . nade . ——— 
Taxes on privately owned forest land .. 1958-59 


nena $2,278 
Share in the proceeds of National Forests .. 1957-58 


4,060 


$1,201 $ 91 
1,521 29 


Share in the proceeds of the forests administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management ae 


* Estimates computed by applying the new 1958-59 tax rates. 


1,964; 


40 6,800 277 25,842 


+ Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture—Forest Service, Eugene, Ore. Twenty-five per cent of the proceeds of National Forests—from lumber cutting and all other 
concessions—go to the counties which have National Forests within their limits. The distribution of the 25 per cent among the counties is based on the relative share of each 
county of the total National Forests area, irrespective of the yields of the National Forest lands within a county. 

$ Source: Bureau of Land Management, Eugene, Ore. Seventy-five per cent of all proceeds of forests administered by the bureau is turned over to the counties having 
B.L.M. forest lands within their limits. One-third of this amount is returned by the counties to the bureau to finance the construction of access roads and other forest- 
development projects. Distribution of the counties’ share among the counties is based on the ratio of the area of B.L.M. lands within each county to total B.L.M. forests 


area, as is the case with National Forests. 


volume cut. Its contribution to the county’s treasury is 77 
per cent of the latter’s total forest revenues. Of the two 
components of this sector, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment has the smaller portion of area, volume of standing 
timber and timber cut; however, it makes the greatest 
contribution to the county’s treasury. 

In the second part of Table 2. we have the revenues of 
the Lane County treasury from the three types of forest 
owners expressed per 1,000 acres of forest land area, per 
million board feet of standing timber, and per million 
board feet of timber cut. Here again the Bureau of Land 
Management has the best showing, with the National 
Forests coming second—with the exception of revenues 
per million board feet of standing timber, where privately 
owned forest come second and National Forests third. 

Of particular importance as a measure of the relative 
contribution of each of the three forest types to the county’s 
treasury is revenue per million board feet of cut timber— 
the last column of Table 2. inasmuch as the amount of 
timber cut represents the miajor yield of forest lands. Look- 
ing at that column we find that the National Forest contri- 
bution is about twice as much as that of the privately 
owned, and that of the Bureau of Land Management about 
six times that of the National Forests and eleven times 
that of the privately owned forests. 
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Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During April 
1959 there were 1,019 real-estate sales amounting to $13,196,251 in 
Multnomah County. Of these, 690 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $7,836,276; 252 were vacant properties, $1,893,- 
135; and 77 were business properties, $3,466,840. Additional figures 
are: 


Apr. 1959 Mar. 1959 Apr. 1958 


Number of sales —.......... ‘s 1,019 1,208 981 
Value of sales . Giteiimienacs .$13,196,251 $14,741,173 §$ 9,875,952 
i a cusceieebeeeneasl 989 917 730 
Amount loaned “ .$11,058,713 $11,801,389 $31,675,975 
Number of sheriti’s deeds 7 lt 6 7 
Amount of sheriff's deeds . $101,172 $16,893 $68,872 
Average residential selling price $11.357 $11,384 $10,405 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failure is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1958 1959 
Number Liahilities Number 
. 6 $1,110,000 25 
1,550,000 38 
818,000 54 
698,000 29 
1,331,000 
810,000 
29,000 
1,100,000 
423,000 
939,000 
951,000 
616,000 


Liabilities 
$ 515,000 
909,000 
1,161,000 
497 ,000 


Jan 
Feb. a ae 
Mar . 4 
Apr 41 
May 52 
SS 
SS 
OI 
i iiiiadciiaieees wae 
— oe 
ate, Te 
ai 
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Department-Store Sales. Figures on department-store sales 
are compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for 
Portland, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland 
on a weekly basis, and monthly for all three cities. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending May 9, 
1959, when sales were 12 per cent above the corresponding week in 
1958. 

The percentage change for the three cities for the month of March 
and from January 1, 1959 to March 31, 1959, compared to the same 
periods a year earlier are: 

Jan. 1, 1959 to 
Mar. 1959 Mar. 31, 1959 


es +13 

we $l +25 
ee +20 
————————— +15 


Portland - 
Eugene 

Salem 
ae 


Life-Insurance Sales. During March 1959 sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group 
and wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions, etc.) were 20 per cent ($6,353,000) higher than in February 
1959 and 14 per cent higher than in March 1958. The national figures 
showed a 21 per cent increase in comparison with February 1959 
and a 13 per cent increase in comparison with March 1958. 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The cumulative re- 
ceipts from farm marketing in Oregon for the first three months of 
1959 were $76,659,000 which was a gain of 6.2 per cent from the 
1958 cumulative total of $72,150,000. The monthly comparison (in 
thousands of dollars) follow: 

1958 1959 1958 1959 


Jan. —........$29,160 $32,214 July $35,444 ii 
Feb. : saee 21,170 Aug. 48,586 

Maer. ....... 21.76 23,275 Sept. 60,516 

Apr. 20.732 —e Oct. .... 37,787 

Mav 19,567 _ Nov. ... 35,286 ° 

June 34,604 -_ Dec. . 26,781 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best in- 
dicators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only-to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplicd by the UOre- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of April. (No adjustment for seasonal 
variation has been made. 1951 = 100.) 


1959 1958 


Jan. (2. 79.1 

Feb. aie : 79.3 

a a in oe 83.3 Sept. ...... 

Apr. a 87.4 es 

— SSRERRVE PETE , — Nov. one 
ON i, sisi a lie 


Manufacturing Wages. Portland manufacturing workers are 
staying well ahead of rising living costs, according to recent infor- 
mation from the San Francisco office of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.. Preliminary figures of average weekly earnings for Portland 
wage earners in manufacturing industries indicate that net spend- 
able earnings averaged $84.81 in April 1959 for a wage earner \ it!) 
three dependents. This was 5.1 per cent higher than in April 1958. 
During the same period, the consumer's price level rose by 0.2 pe 
cent, leaving the worker in manufacturing a net gain of 4.9 per cent. 
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Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and are in thousands of feet, board measure. 


Mar. 1959 Feb. 1959 Mar. 1958 
Nonresidential es $10,462 $ 7,353 
Residential : ee 10.234 10,111 
Public works and utilitie “@ , 8.280 1,213 6.906 


327 wt12 


Apr. 1959 


165,800 
177.155 

... 677,903 
. 882,069 


~- — -- —-- 


$21,909 


—— __ 


$24,370 


Mar. 1959 Apr. 1958 
164.911 156,992 
161,586 177,752 
661,690 580,195 
916,346 1,090,648 


Totals 


Average weekly production _ 
Average weekly orders 
Unfilled orders, end of month . 


idigtihlal The nonresidential construction involved 416,000 square feet in 
Lumber inventory, end of month — 


March 1959 and 653,000 in March 1958. The 1,196 residential units 
for which contracts were made in March 1959 involved 1,441,000 
square feet; in March 1958, the figure was 995,000 square feet for 
797 units. Three-month totals for 1959 reveal that the value of build- 
ing contracts in Oregon (excluding public works and utilities) was 
27 per cent higher than in 1958. For the eleven western states (again 
excluding public works and utilities), the cumulative three-month 
total for 1959 was 23 per cent higher than for 1958; for the United 
States, the 1959 total was 20 per cent above 1958. 


Employment. Figures on employment in Oregon are supplied 
monthly by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission in Salem. The latest figures are as follows: 


Apr. 1959 Mar. 1959 
Lumber & wood products 000-0000... | 72,100 67 ,000 
Food & kindred products 15,900 17,100 
Other manufacturing 49,000 17,800 


Apr. 1958 
65,100 
16,700 
44,500 


. 138,000 131,900 126,300 


Contract construction CT 21,900 21,200 
SEIT WEEE a ncuishescialiicesiasinelisncnidbinetininessitpipaapendbeiimimausinaiitiads a 74.400 72.300 
Government - .. 90,900 89,900 87.700 
Other sonmesefact turing . 147,700 146,800 146,600 


Total manufacturing 


Banking. Figures on loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon 
banks that belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below 
(in millions of dollars) : 

Apr. 1959 Mar. 1959 Apr. 1958 
iaseiaiahdtaiaaiianniatninenisinialediniis .$ €17 $ 8il $ 753 
Investments pnitintinnanintantieliiitanencesin 74l 722 730 
Deposits . a , —e—e 1.685 1,645 


. 336,800 
174,800 


333,000 327,800 Loans 
164,900 454,100 


Total nonmanufacturing 
Total nonagricultural employment 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Reseach, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports March 1959 construction 
contracts in Oregon amounting to $27,712,000, 14 per cent above 
March 1958. Comparative data, in thousands of dollars, follow: 


Electric Energy. During February 1959, kilowatt hours of 
electricity sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 
11.4 per cent above sales in February 1958. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.”’ The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 185 banks and branches monthly. 


Number of 
Banks 
Reporting 
Eee een ee Satie tae iaicians aaaiimaiticatsmatitinn, mn 
Portland area aia Washington, Clackamas, Columbia pameeeel 


Apr. 1959 
Compared with 
Mar. 1959 Apr. 1958 


+16.4 
+15.5 


Debits 
Apr. 19359 


$1,886,372 ,864 
1,198,403.815 


Debits 
Mar. 1959 


$1,802,989,145 
159,993,378 


Debits 
Apr. 1958 


£1,620,160,451 
1,037,359 118 


J] 
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Mid-Willamette Vallev (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 


North Oregon Coast (Ciatsop, Lincoin, iiliamook counties) — 


West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine countics) . 

Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, W heeler counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 


Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook counties) — — ee 


Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) .. 
Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Grant, Wallowa, Union counties) .. 
Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 
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221,479,115 
31,995,564 
174,326,693 
85,383,293 
25,381,852 
29,322,429 
30,031,981 
36,117,509 
27,113,454 
25,817,139 


200.252,938 
52,584,518 
163,262 .527 
82,624,561 
25,854,239 
26,107,541 
27 866,963 
33,395,412 
27,065,075 
24,181,993 


195,192.655 


on ane 
23. 055. Veer 


138,946,356 
66,803,190 
24.526,002 
30,054,391 
26,202 580 
28.284,745 
24,429,572 
19,622,608 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. 


Care must be taken, 


+13.5 
+19.2 
+25.5 
+29.3 
+ 3.5 
— 2.4 
4-14.6 
+27.7 
+11.0 
+31.6 


in interpreting these data, to allow for 


the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 

Residential 

Apr. 1959 

Albany. SE 90,930 
Baker... on 29,000 
Bend 7 adiimeninibemisaies 52,500 
Coos Bay... 99,700 
Corvallis 255,500 
Eugene____..__ 634,220 
Grants Pass 169,700 
ETE 192,950 
Klamath Falls _......_..___. __ 69,000 
La Grande 55,192 
McMinnville 11,000 
Medford. ais 152,800 
North Bend. 328,452 
Pendleton 85,000 
Portland Pe Ea TIEN .834,125 
Roseburg suenqups-scunene-osanmnncane>ainne-atsneenasetencensanndinecaDenanussecesegneneannenes 81,887 
Springheld— iateaaiani 57,576 
The Dalles... 78,000 
Clackamas County... 832,635 
Douglas County 103,727 
Lane County. —______ 986.052 
*Marion County. 617,635 
Multnomah County 2,363,311 
Wasco County _.. ecu 56.000 
106 other communities 1.556.388 

























































































New Non- 
residential 
Apr. 1959 
$ 161,581 
112,700 
14,500 


152,800 
28,150 
6,450 
90,000 
59.720 
32,888 
1,000 
15,565 


8.700 
6,336,990 
6.300 
8,705 
3,000 
2,500 
12,600 
120,052 
73,067 
182,357 
155,75 
2,000 
1,008,387 





Se $10,355,195 


— ee eee -e : ~- --- oe -_- 


* Information is not available on ies 1958 building permits for Marion County (outside of Salem). 
included in the Mar. and Apr. 1959 state totals. 
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$8,716,105 


Additions, 


Alterations 


& Kepairs 
Apr. 1959 


$ 8,190 
12,310 
32,795 
27,995 

6,770 
80.100 
6,800 
12,250 
39,290 
7,600 
70,441 
102,265 
5,716 
78,620 
650,655 
30,976 
135,787 
23,455 
14,040 
32,900 
7,960 
100,854 
35,465 
211,079 
6,100 
336,875 


T otals 
Apr. 1959 


264,901 
154,010 
99,795 
127,695 
415,070 
742.770 
182,950 
295,200 
168,010 
95,680 
82,441 
270,630 
331,168 
162,320 
9,821.77 
122.163 
321,042 
84.031 
91.540 
878,135 
231,739 
1,159,973 
1,135,457 
3,030,140 
64,100 
2,901,650 


Totals 
Mar. 1959 


$ 246,645 
153,150 
154,290 
250,677 
342,300 
597,192 
224,110 
143,750 
696,565 

26,825 
64.720 
807,818 
124,190 
361,207 
4.626,160 
170,160 
250.058 
148,742 
94,560 
1,251,825 
122,726 
822,338 
] 032,185 
3,795,723 
41,800 
2,333,821 





2,982,423 


$22,051,023 


$17,851,912 


Totals 
Apr. 1958 


$ 176,200 
203,325 
60,175 
90,325 
223,850 
853,400 
116,560 
60,445 
353.750 
66,575 
92,085 
1,012,554 
33,450 
171,015 
26,079,260 
123,385 
904,991 
78,896 
89,833 
175,810 
117,156 
822.051 


2,219,900 
31,500 
1,888,713 





$36,018,234 


In the interest of comparability, data for this area has not been 
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